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The word is an abbreviation of J^^ilitll ; "/. Syr. ]^h (Audo, s. v. Ij-^^'o) 

and § 975. flSSn > the spelling ri3''D''n ^nd traditional pronunciation 
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require nSlSfl • That analogical forms retain their first vowel unchanged 
proves nothing for this word. bS^tlj C. MS. vocalizes b^lH; i- e., 
bain • For n'^ntSia is. v. &bri) r. n'^mtS^J • The renderings of "liTbri, 
HSIT^n f are rather inadequate. The word denotes among other things 
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five different animals. Cf. Epstein, BSth Talrwdd, V, 299 sqq. QltJin 
II is more probably D^ltSin • On •.f' cf. § 80. For J^Ji r. Jj^D'' . For 
IKiT r. n^ilT (§ 849). 
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In the present state of our knowledge absolute correctness cannot be 
expected of such a work as this. But accuracy and consistency the 
author owes to his readers. Let us hope that the second part will be 
issued in a more correct form. 

C. Levias. 

Hebrew Union College. 



ARYO- SEMITIC PHILOLOGY.' 

Three causes lie at the basis of the attempts constantly being made 
to find elements of community between the two great families of language 
spoken by peoples which have dominated the literature and life of civil- 
ized man : first, the ineradicable feeling of the unity of mankind and 
therefore of the various languages spoken by man; second, the con- 
stantly increasing body of facts testifying to primitive historical relations 
between Aryan and Semitic peoples ; third, the passion of the professional 
philologian for discovering, or inventing, linguistic affinities between 
languages hitherto regarded as distinct. The two former causes are 
reasonable, and the impulses to which they give rise quite comprehen- 
sible. As for the latter, one must discriminate, or run the risk of falling 
into the clutches of the philological "crank" whose grist of derivations, 
combinations, and analogies is so amazing, bewildering, and captivating 
that he who came to scoff may be forced to remain to pray for mercy or 
deliverance. 

An especially happy hunting ground of this character is the language 
and literature of Greek mythology, in which Mr. Kobert Brown, Jr., has 
been a diligent and delighted sportsman. The narrative of his adven- 
tures, the bags he has potted, the scalps he has taken, the happy way in 
which he has brought down game which Professor F. Max Muller has 
missed, and the strong indignation he manifests at the unnecessary 
mutilations caused by the clumsy shooting of Mr. Andrew Lang, in a 
field where he has been for some time lawlessly poaching — all this, and 
more, is set down in this book, in language which suggests the good old 

1 Semitic Influencb in Hellenic Mitholoqi: with special reference to the recent 
mythological works of the Et. Hon. Professor F. Max Mailer and Mr. Andrew Lang. By 
Bobert Brown, Jr., F. S. A., M. E. A. S. London : Williams li Norgate ; New York : Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. xTi + 228 pp. $2.50, net. 
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days of Salmasius, though tempered by the somewhat higher standard 
of controversial writing favored by modem scholarship. 

We have little interest in the somewhat patronizing compliments with 
which he doubtfully honors the former, or the stinging innuendoes and 
severe scoldings with which he falls on the latter. These are the pleasant 
methods and courteous ways ailected by some scholarly writers, and they 
lend piquancy to otherwise dry discussions. What lies beneath all this 
as Mr. Brown's contribution to scholarship? 

Keally it is somewhat diflScult to estimate.' He has certainly suc- 
ceeded in showing the inability of both the comparative mythologists 
and anthropologists to solve all the problems of Hellenic mythology. 
He has, also, called attention anew to the significance of the oriental 
influence on Hellenic life. His book gathers up the results of the work 
of those scholars who advocate the thesis that Semitic religion strongly 
affected the early religion of Hellas. He has offered some plausible 
explanations from Semitic sources of difficult names in Hellenic mythol- 
ogy. He has made some interesting and important suggestions on the 
relations of primitive constellation figures, the signs of the Zodiac, and 
similar complex and abstruse matters. But the brevity of his discussions 
on all these subjects prevents the presentation of enough evidence upon 
any of them to enable the reader to form a competent and satisfactory 
judgment on the character of his results. 

It will, perhaps, be as useful to the readers of this Journal as any 
other service we can render, in enabling them to understand Mr. Brown's 
method and results, to give a fairly complete list of the philological 
equations, either original with him or honored with his approval, which 
the book contains : 

Kadmos, Sem. Qadmdn, "oriental," from qedem, "east." 
lones. Eg. Uinivu, Sem. Yivftnas. 
Melikertes, Phcen. Melqftrth. 
H6rakl6s, Phcen. Harekhal, "ffte Traveler." 
Oros, Phcen. Tzur-os, Tyre. 
Kabeiroi, Phcen. Kablrlm. 

Kronos, )Sem. Qeren-os, qeren, "horn," i.e., "powerful." 
Krokos, /Sem. Kar-kom. 
Erebos, Sem. Erebh, "west." 

Eurynomfi, Sem. Erebh-no'ema, "beautiful night." 
Poseiddn, Gk. and Sem. Posts + i-ta{6)n-os, "lord of the isle of Tan." 
i. e., Crete. 

Dionysos, Sem. Dagan-nisi, "judge of men." 
Semele, Sem. 'Samelath (divine name). 
Bakchos, Sem. Melqflrth [B-k-r(o)]. 
filis, Sem. fil (land of "God"). 
Ag6n6r, Sem. Khna' "Canaanite." 
Harmonia, Sem. Kharmon, "sanctuary." 

1 See also C. P. Tiele's estimate of the book, in the Theologiache Jahresbericht, Vol. XVII 
1898, p. 498, and the Review by Cs. in the Litteraritche Centralblatt, 1898, No. 28. 
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Phoinix, Eg. Fennechu [Grfc. Phoinike]. 

Eur6p6, Sem. Erebh, "west." 

Belos, Sem. Bel. 

Ino, Sem. Anna, "merciful." 

Minos, (Sem. Man 6 ah, "man of rest." 

Eadamanthys, £'(7. Khot-amenti, " king of the underworld.' 

Thebai, Sem. Teboh [Arab, tabut], "ark," "shrine." 

Perseus, Phoen. Barsav [cf. Heb. Esau], "the hairy." 

Andromeda, P/icen. Adam-math, "the rosy." 

Athamas, Sem. Tammuz. 

Hekate, Eg. Heqit. 

PalamSdSs, Phoen. Baal-middoh, "lord of the measure." 

Palaimfin, Phoen. Baal-hamon. 

BellerophSn, Phoen. Baal-raphon, "lord of health." 

Medeia, PftcBw. Middoh, the "wise." 

Agamedes, Phoen. "the great measurer." 

Trophonius, P/i.CBn. Baal-tropha, "lord of cure." 

Kassiepeia, Phoen. Qassiu-peaftr. 

Mykfinai, Phoen. Makhaneh, the "camp." 

Ariadne, PAcBM.,prob. A ret h. 

Askl§pios, PAosw. Aishqel, "the lively flre,"+ GrA. gptos. 

Erykin© (trigone), Sem. Erek-hayim. 

Orion, ;Sem. Ury-on, the "fiery one." 

Kanda6n, /Sem. Kohain-dayan, "the prince, the judge." 

Pegasus, >Sew. Peg ah, "bridle." 

lolaos, Phoen. lol. 

Stymphalos, Ptew. Stembal. 

The list is appetizing. It is the turn of Professor F. Max Milller 
and Mr. Andrew Lang to fall to and slaughter these innocents along 
with their bold sponsor. 

G. S. GOODSPEBD. 
The Dniveesity of Chicago. 



A MEMOIK OF HENRY C. RAWLINSON.' 

Canon George Rawlinson has given us a very readable and interest- 
ing account of the life and works of his illustrious brother. Sir Henry 
was a gentleman, a sportsman, a soldier, diplomat, explorer, geographer, 
and scholar. It is seldom that we find a scholar who is also a sportsman. 
It would be better for scholars, if more of them were sportsmen, if they 
were more worldly. The scholar who does not come in contact with the 
world is usually very faulty in his judgments and, it is hard to say, is of 

1 A Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry Creswioke Eawlinson, Bart., K.C.B., F.E.S., 
D.C.Ii., F.R.G.S., etc., by George Rawlinson, M.A., F.E.G.S., Canon of Canterbury, Late 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University ot Oxford. With an Introduction 
by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar, V, C. With Illustrations. 39 Paternoster 
Row, London, New York, and Bombay: LongmanSy Green & Co., 1898. xxii+358pp. $5. 



